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previously sold in America. The new one is a 
modified reproduction of it in many details, but 
diiferent as regards the principal conception. 
In both the First Consul is represented as mount- 
ed upon a mule, the direction of which he aban- 
dons entirely to a guide. He appears insensible 
to the desolation which surrounds him in the 
midst of those Alpine solitudes of snow and rocks 
through which his soldiers toil painfully on- 
wards. His thought is elsewhere — it dwells in 
the future and in the dreams of his ambition. It 
is differently translated in the two pictures. In 
the iirst, his features have a serene gravity indi- 
cating the strong pre-occupation of the thoughts 
turned back upon themselves. In the last, on 
the contrary, the head has a younger air and 
under the fixedness of the gaze which sounds 
the possibilities of the future, a sort of res- 
trained joy at the dazzling light as it were of his 
glorious destiny appears through the immove- 
ableness of his silent and meditative features. 
This secret strife of self-betraying thoughts, 
this complex expression is one of the most diffi- 
cult things which painting can attempt and M. 
Delaroche should be applauded for not having 
feared to cope with it in his compositions. As 
we have thought it proper in this article to inter- 
dict ourselves from criticisms, particularly upon 
the last works of the painter, we will say no more 
of this picture which goes in a few days to Eng- 
land. The engraving of it is already well ad- 
vanced. The JVapoleon crossing the St. Ber- 
nard by M. Delaroche and the portrait of the 
First Consul climbing the same passage,by David, 
are two important picturesque monuments of the 
same exploit seen at two different points of view. 
Each of the artists desired to poetize his subject. 
David by seeking the heroic aspects ; M. Dela- 
roche by the aid of a moral impression. The 
painting of 1850 being farther removed filom the 
epoch at which the exploit took place, confronts 
reality and does not shrink from the vulgarity 
of the details : that of 1800 being contempora- 
neous, shows a fear of degradation by an alli- 
ance with the real : it looks at the subject from 
the symbolical side and although a painted false- 
hood, it will stand, because it is characteristic of 
the audacious genius ofe Bonaparte, and of the 
grandeur of the epoch.* h. 



* The picture alluded to as having been sold in this 
country is the same which was exhibited liere last year, 
and is now the prpperty of Mr. Woodbury Lang:don. 
The propriety of duplicating it is thus discussed in a- 
late number of the Literary World — « We are not ac 
quainled with the precise etiquette of artists in repealing 
copies of their works , but common sense, and the laws 
of property imply that, where this is done without slipu- 
laiion with the first purchaser, there is an invasion of 
the latter's rights. We were under the impression that 
New- York was to remain in the exclusive possession of 
this picture, and we think Mr. Langdon had the best 
right to think so too, unless, which we understand not 
to be the case, it was understood that copies might be 
made. If not already established, the principle is worth 
settling, for the honor of artists and the secui^ity of pur« 
chasers.. The London Napoleon is valued at £iaoO; an 
engraving from it is now proceeding, in the hands of M. 
Francois, of Paris." We tliink this is incorrect. We 
understand the.rule to be that artists have the right of 
duplicating their pictures unless the contrary is expressly 
stipulated. Such, we believcj was the decision in the 
controversy which arose between the St. George's 
Society of Philadelphia, and Mr. Sully, respecting his 
d uplicate of their portrait oftheQueen. 

The London Athenaum of the lOlh October notices the 
arrival of the picture in that city, and proceeds to criticise 
it in a tone of illiberality which is not uncommon in the 
remarks of English papers upon the fine-art productions 
of other countries. We publish it entire m the " Chron- 
icle .of Facts and Opinions," and ask the reader's atten- 
tion to some animadversions on it in the letter of our 
London Correspondent, which was received after the 
preceding article had been sent to the press. 



NOTICES OF NKW BOOKS. 

" A General "View of the Akts, Critical 
AND Historical. With an Introduction 
BY D. Huntington, N. A., A. M. New- 
York : Published by G. P. Putnam, Broad- 
way." 
The following extract from the Introduction 

will explain the objects proposed by the author 

of this Book : 

" The study of the fine arts having then an ele- 
vating and softening influence, a tendency to render 
man less sensual, more benevolent, more alive to the 
beauties of nature and truth, should be as generally 
cultivated as possible. 

The following work is intended to difi'use a taste 
for such studies, bjr gathering into a small compass, 
and making accessible to all, that information which 
before was scattered through many voluminous and 
expensive publications. It is a comprehensive glance 
at the whole history of art, especially as exhibited in 
the lives of its most eminent professors, in all ages, 
and in every department . While it embraces so wide 
a field, it is at the same time clear, concise, and 
richly attractive in its details. By its simple and na- 
tural arrangement, its completeness in all its parts, 
and by the ease with which any class of art, era, or 
individual artist, may be referred to, the work is ren- 
dered admirable for popular use. For the same reason 
it might be introduced, with great advantage, as a 
text-book, into the higher schools and academies. 

At the present time, and in our own country, almost 
every one has some acquaintance with art ; and num- 
bers will be glad to possess a book which presents such 
an amount of information on the subject which interests 
them : so well arranged, so varied, lively, and pic- 
turesque, in the matter, and couched in a style which 
evinces an earnest enthusiasm for the arts, and an ex- 
tended knowledge of their masterpieces. It is the 
fruit of the leisure hours of a lady, who, while em- 
ployed upon it, was practically engaged with the pa- 
lette and colors. It needs no argument to persuade 
us, that one who is actually conversant with the pro- 
gress of an artist's studies, should bo the best able to 
describe them ; that one who has passed through the 
lessons of the studio, traced the careful outline, 
touched in the first faint shades, and then the deep 
and powerful relief, and brought out the living cha- 
racter and expression, by colors vivid and truthful ! — 
who is, in a word, an artist, should be able to spread 
before us with the greatest charm and force, the inci- 
dents of artistic life, and the varied effects their works 
have produced on the mind. 

Tlie work makes no pretension to entire originality ; 
much of the labor has been that of careful compilation, 
and the patient investigation, and delicate, discri- 
minating taste, by means of which so great an amount 
of confused material has been adapted and arranged 
into one complete whole, without marring its interest, 
but rather heightening it, is worthy of all praise-" 

In pursuance of the course here indicated, the 
writer, in a few prefatory remarks speaks of the 
Fine* Arts generally, the advantages of their cul- 
tivation, and the principal rules which control 
their criticism. She then passes to a considera- 
tion of the Art of Painting, its general objects 
and chief divisions, giving short characteristic 
notices of its principal schools. A more partic- 
ular account of them follows, embracing sketches 
of the biographies of the most distinguished an- 
cient painters, as well as those of Italy, Holland,' 
Spain, France, Germany, England and America, 
with many anecdotes and descriptions of their 
works. The subjects of sculpture, architecture 
and music are then taken up and discussed in a 
similar manner, although with much less fullness 
of detail. The observations of the author appear 
to be judicious, and the extracts interesting and 
instructive. The idea suggested in the intro- 
duction, that this work might be made a text 
book in schools, is deserving of consideration. 
The Fine Arts have engaged the attention of the 
highest minds and the most enlightened govern- 
ments in all ages of the world, and we see not 
why a knowledge of their history should not 
form a part of polite education. In such a case 
we think this manual would be found peculiarly 
appropriate and valuable. 



Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Floren- 
tine Artist, written by himself ; con- 
taining A variety of information res- 
pecting the Arts and the History of the 
Sixteenth Century, with the Notes and 
Observations of G. P. Carpani, trans- 
lated BY Thomas Roscoe, Esq. New-York : 
George P. Putnam, 

How often do we hear the wish expressed that 
some newspaper had been published in the stir- 
ring days of the sixteenth century, similar' to 
the Illiistrated London JVews, which might 
have handed down to us, in a pictorial shape, 
the thousand little minutiae of dress and man- 
ners, and personal adventure, which grave His- 
tory has not condescended to notice ! Now, a 
week scarcely elapses after a. royal progress, 
before we have illustrations of all its incidents, 
dinners, balls, processions and ceremonies, and 
portraits of the principal persons engaged. 
How pleasant it would be if we could thus follow 
the journies of Francis I. as we do those of Vic- 
toria, and view the lively skirmishes of those 
old Italian wars, as we now trace through wood- 
engravings the less picturesqe encounters of the 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign ! Benvenuto Cel- 
lini has done almost as much for us in his auto- 
biography, as if he had left a complete pictorial 
record of his adventures. His fresh, naive way 
of telling the story, puts us directly upon the 
spot. He excels, as we believe most artists do, 
in narrative. They observe more quickly than 
other people, outward peculiarities, and present 
them with great distinctness and graphic power. 
This book is rendered particularly interesting 
to lovers of Art, not only by the fact that Ben- 
venuto himself was an artist of high distinction 
and great merit, but because he was a friend 
and companion of Michael Angelo, Titian, San- 
sovino, Giulio Romano, and many other distin- 
guished painters, sculptors, and architects of 
his time, concerning whose lives and conversa- 
tions he has given many most interesting par- 
ticulars. 

The Artist's Chromatic Hand-Book, being 
A Practical Treatise on Pigments, their 
Properties and Uses in Painting : to 
which is added, a few Remarks on Ve- 
hicles AND Varnishes, chiefly a compi- 
lation FROM the best AUTHORITIES. By 

John P. Ridner. New-York: George P. 
Putnam. 

An artist of experience has furnished us with 
the following notice of this work : — 

The appearance of Mr. Ridner's book, on what 
we may call the chemistry of the artist's palette, 
among the innumerable works pouring from 
the press, has its best apology in the increased 
cultivation of painting as an art. With our 
public, art has become, as it were, so compacted 
a matter — a subject of every-day consideration 
— that having a distinct community of artists 
and the art-loving, we begin to have our own 
peculiar wants in respect to apparatus — theory 
and instruction. Such wants, commonly, are 
best ministered to by those within our number, 
who, from their connection with art-matters, 
understand the nature of our necessities. Not 
only is an economical book of reference much 
needed where there are already some standard 
and costly examples, but also a manual accom- 
modated to the practice and experience of our 
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leading colorists, and giving us the subject at 
the latest dates. 

The author, from many years connection with 
our artists, may be supposed well qualified for 
a subject in the materials of which he has been 
professionally engaged ; and his little book may 
be hailed as an off-shoot of the growth in mat- 
ters of art, wliich has sprung up among us so 
rapidly within a few years. It will have the 
effect, probably, of calling the attention of the 
artist to something still farther than the sole 
practice of his pursuit, namely, its intimate 
connection with science. He may feel how 
worthy and enlightened a curiosity it is that 
bestows its inquiry on the chemical constitu- 
tion of those agents that play such a fascinating 
part in the productions of his pencil. How rea- 
sonable is the expectation that he shall be con- 
versant with all the materials of his art ; the 
nature of his pigments, their hues, the various 
changes to which they are liable, and their 
fleeting character; the means by which they 
are adulterated, and other questions, explicable 
through chemistry. He ought to know how to, 
avoid these errors by which pigments, unwit- 
tingly mixed together, lose their charcteristic 
brilliancy, if not their entire color, through 
chemical agency. 

He should understand how evanescent that 
tint or that pigment must be, which, instantly 
precipitated from two almost colorless solutions, 
depends on fixed chemical conditions for its per- 
manence, and, possessing this knowledge, he 
will be proportionately careful to sustain those 
conditions in the distribution of his colors on 
the canvas. We have no doubt that Mr. Eidner's 
manual will find a place on the tables of all 
who take an interest in the processes of painting, 
and so wish it the best success. 



SELECTIONS. 

THE UNVEILING OF THE "BAVARIA." 
[We have received two extremely interesting 
descriptions of this event ; one of them in the 
Srt Journal, and the other in the Atheneeum. 
We reprint the latter. The other, which is too 
long for our columns, contains a particular ac- 
count of the fetes which were given on the occa- 
sion] : 

" iViDNicH, Oct. 9. 

" The Colossal ' Bavaria.' — Every one m Ger- 
many, if not in England, has heard of the great 
annual People's Festival held here in October. This 
year it was of especial interest, and attracted an un- 
usual number of strangers, from the fact that the 
uncovering of Sohwanthaler's colossal statue of Bava- 
ri.T, was to take place during this great week of 
gaiety. 

"This stupendous work of Art — awful in its Tita^ 
nic proportions and its calm majestic beauty — the 
result of ten years' incessant anxiety — stands on a 
broad meadow to the west of Munich, a portion of 
the great plain that stretches away to the feet of the 
Alps, it rests on the edge of what appears at first 
to be an artificial terrace, but is, in fact, a huge step 
where the plain suddenly descends into that lower 
plain on which stands the city of Munich. The figure 
of this colossal Virgin of the whole German world — 
with her majestic lion by her side — is 54 ft. high, and 
is placed on a granite pedestal 30 ft, in height ; so 
that the beautiful temple of the Ruhmeshalk, or Hall 
of Fame, erecting behind, seems dwarfed into strange 
human insignificance. 

" This figure, typifying the spirit of recognition 
and reward of all excellence and achievement what- 
ever, stands with upraised wreath, as if ready to 
crown any Bavarian who may be worthy to enter her 
temple of fame. It was a grand idea of King Lud- 
wig's, this of placing the Genius of Reward on the 
spot consecrated to the people and their annual meet- 
ing. It is in this meadow — the Theresa meadow as 
it is called — that the October Volks-fest is held ; and 



here the King distributes prizes to the peasants — 
prizes for horses, and cattle, and agricultural pro- 
duce, as well as for success in all the athletic games 
here celebrated. Henceforward, all successful accom- 
plishment will be crowned in the presence of the 
impersonated Bavaria, — as well the more popular 
achievements alluded to, as those of the poet, pain- 
ter, musician, and philosopher. Each is to receive 
in the presence of his assembled country, from the 
hands of the monarch, the acknowledgment of merit. 
Such at least is the intention of King Ludwig. 

" The Ruhmeshalle is unfinished, and will require 
for its completion, at least two or three years more, 
it is a beautiful Doric building, of white marble, from 
the [Jntersberg, adorned with emblematical friezes 
by Schwanthaler. It was designed by Leo Van 
Klenze ; and the busts of all the great men of Bava- 
ria, without regard to difference of religious belief or 
to origin, are to be arranged along the walls. 

" It was the intention of the King, that the unco- 
vering of the ' Bavaria' should have taken place on 
the 3d of this month, in order that all the peasants 
assembled for their festival, which commences always 
on the first Sunday in October (this year falling on 
the 6th) should be witnesses; but the weather has 
been reading a striking lesson this past week to the 
kings and queens and princes assembled for the great 
ceremony. Autumnal rains and gloomy leaden skies 
have shown themselves powerful over potentates, as 
well as indifferent to the wishes of vast numbers of 
travellers assembled from all quarters of Europe and 
America, and hundreds and hundreds of simple coun- 
try folk who have come long miles to the city to do 
honor to the great Colossus. Had this been ' the 
great image which King Nebuchadnezzar set up,' 
heaven could not have seemed more adverse t<) 
its day of inauguration. Rain! rain! rain! — un- 
ceasing rain — a very deluge, as if to sweep a second 
idol-worshipping generation from the face of the 
earth ! The greatest uncertainty accordingly pre- 
vailed as to the day on which the ' Bavaria' festival 
would be held. It was to be on the Thursday— it 
was to be on the Friday — on the Saturday — then, on 
the first fine day in the followiug week — and the 
People's Festival must commence on Sunday, with 
the huge screen still concealing the idol from its 
assembled' worshippers. 

" Soon after twelve o'clock on Sunday all Munich 
began to stream forth in motley groups towards the 
Theresian Wiese. ' Citizens in ci'owds, peasants in 
crowds, all carrying umbrellas under iheir arms, car- 
riages and peasants' waggons ; vehicles, in short, of 
all descriptions, rolled onward in one living tide. 

"Between the long, green, natural terrace on 
which stands the ' Bavaria,' and the last scattered 
outskirts of the city in this direction, lies the Theresa 
Meadow, which was swarming with people and co- 
vered with erections for the Festival. A second ter- 
race had been formed into an immense flight of steps, 
or a succesion of lesser terraces, in the centre of 
which the grand orchestra was to be stationed ; while 
on either hand were decorated seats for the officers' la- 
dies, the terraces themselves forming standing places 
for the prodigious crowd. Below is the race-course, 
and beyond rose the royal tent, on wooden steps, and 
resembling in form, a monster umbrella. It was 
painted blue and white, these being the Bavarian 
colors; and here and there over the meadow were 
erected raised wooden seats for the visitors, — all 
adorned with festoons and wreaths of spruce fir, fre- 
quently bound together by twisted drapery of blue 
and white. I can give no idea of the extreme ele- 
gance of these simple decorations — hundreds of spruce 
firs must have been cut down for the occasion. 
Whole groves of these favorite German trees, too, 
were planted everywhere, from the beer-house to 
the royal tent. 

" At length a cannon sounded ; — and with a tramp 
of cavalry and gay outriders, King Max, accompanied 
by his brother. King Otho — conspicuous in his crim- 
son fez and rich Albanian costume — dashed up to the 
royal tent. Ludwig was there to receive them. Then 
came the King of Saxony and hosts of grandees ; 
and the military bands burst forth with our National 
Anthem, which the Germans call their Volkshymne. 
The business of the day then began. The prize 
cattle were presented to the king — the races fol- 
lowed—and so ended the first day of the Volks-fest. 

" Instead of describing the feats or festivities of the 
second or third days— which seemed to consist prin- 
oipally of shooting at marks and athletic games, I 
will proceed to the great event, not only of the Fes- 
tival, but of my letter. The ' Bavaria' now stands 
revealed in all her dignity, beauty and glory, to 
kings and people. But let me yet speiik a word or 
two about tne statue itself. 

" Through the interior of this bronze tower-like 
figure ascends a winding staircase leading to a cham- 
ber in the head, large enough to contain twenty- 
eight persons ; whence through openings among the 
curls, the spectator can look across the plain and city. 



and towards the glorious Alps. This may give an 
idea of its colossal size. But beyond the poetry of 
mere size — beyond that which arises from its con- 
necting our thoughts at once with the sublime works 
of antiquity, and with the history and romance of 
modern date from the fact of its being cast out of 
Turkish cannon sunk in the battle of Navarino, and 
brought up by Greek divers — there is yet a deeper 
poetry in the work. This arises from reflecting on 
the ten years of toil — stupendous toil— mental and 
bodily, of its creators — the difiioulties overcome by 
patient industry — the dangers endured with unflinch- 
ing courage — and the melancholy truth that the final 
accomplishment of the mighty work is unwitnessed 
by the two men whose very lives seemed bound up 
in its success — Schwanthaler the sculptor, and his 
friend Lazarini, his ' right hand,' as he called him, 
who modelled the colossal figure nnderhis direction. 

" Though Schwanthalar was already attacked by 
his fatal malady at the time when he designed the 
' Bavaria' at the King's suggestion, — he not only 
modelled a variety of designs for the Colossus, but 
also completed a smaller figure of the ' Bavaria,' as 
we now see her, thirteen feet high. When the huge 
wooden tower was built in the Royal Bronze Foun- . 
dry, and after what may be called a gigantic wooden 
skeleton had been erected by a crowd of carpenters — 
after tons and tons of clay had been piled together 
over this, so as to form a mass of material on which 
to work — there, day after day might be seen the 
unwearied, energetic, though physically suffering 
sculptor, guiding with watchfulness and love the 
accomplishment of his idea, which ever grew beneath 
the hand of his friend Lazarini and his troop of work- 
men. 

".Stiglmayer, the originator and director of tho 
Bronze Foundry, died in 1844, just before the casting 
of the ' Bavaria' began. His nephew, Ferdinand 
Miller, full of youth, energy, patience, and expe- 
rience, was ready to succeed him. The castings took 
place at five different times, commencing with the 
head. This was cast in 1844. In casting the bust of 
the figure, the largest portion, the greatest diflBculty 
had to be encountered. It was necessary to melt for 
the purpose twenty tons of bronze — five tons more 
than bad ever before been melted in the furnace. As 
this immense mass of metal slowly began to fuse, it 
also began to cake — thus threatening to destroy not 
only the casting, bit the whole furnace, with untold 
danger to life and limb. Six men had, in spite of 
the oppressive heat, and the ever-increasing glow of 
the furnace, to take it by turns, night and day inces- 
santly, to stir with long iron bars, the molten mass 
lest it should adhere to the furnace walls and so bring 
annihilation on all. On the evening of the fifth day 
of anxiety, when Ferdinand Miller for the first time 
sought a short repose in his chair, he was suddenly 
aroused by his faithful and anxious fellow-watcher — 
his wife — with the cry of " Ferdinand awake ! the 
foundry is on fire !" It was so. The ever-increasing 
heat of these five days and four nights had caused 
fire to burst forth among the rafters. To have at- 
ter.'ipted to extinguish the fire by water, with thi- 
molten mass below, would have caused tiie immediate 
destruction of the place. All that could be done was 
by means of wetted cloths to keep down the fire. 
This was tried, and the melting went on as before. 
Amid such danger did the casting of the bust take 
place about midnight on the 11th of Octoberj 1845. 
' Success !' was shouted forth ; a load of anxiety of 
many kinds fell from every breast ; and all then has- 
tened to the complete extinguishing of the fire 

** Various have been the. ceremonies connected with 
the casting of the 'Bavaria' When the head was 
first raised out of the pit in which it bad been cast, 
King Ludwig and a number of distinguished persons 
being present, a festival was held, in which garlands, 
music and illuminations, played a conspicuous part. 
On August 7th, 1848, when the figure was complete — 
all the separate portions, except the head, having 
already been removed to the Theresa Meadow on a 
carriage constructed expressly for the purpose — ^the 
head was conveyed thither with every mark of festi- 
val rejoicing. On the following day the bell of the 
little church of Neuhausen tolled; and Ferdinand 
Miller, the noble and courageous 'master,' accomr 
panied by the workmen of the foundry, went to rer 
turn thanks for the accomplishment of their arduous 
work. They had commenced their labor with prayer 
four years before in that little church — and now they 
offered up thanksgiving, that their task was not only 
achieved, but achieved without loss of life or limb to 
a single member of their band. But Schwanthaler 
and Lazarini — where were they'! 

" Now for the festival. In the cheerful sunshine and 
beneath a cloudless heaven, all Munich proceeded to- 
wards the Maximilian Platz, where the Bavarian pro- 
cession was to assemble, accompanied on the way by 
a vast sound of singing, as if all the Singvereins were 
joining in chorus. At nine o'clock the wide Platz was 
alive with an expectant and well-dressed crowd — citi- 



